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FOREWORD 



This publication is one of the continuing endeavors of the 
Arkansas Research Coordination Unit for Occupational Education. 

One major objective of the Unit is to disseminate findings of 
research and related activities in vocational and technical 
education to interested agencies and individuals within and 
outside the state. The information contained in this publication 
concerns prison inmates* interest, attitude and desire regarding 
occupational training. It is designed to provide pertinent data 
for use by persons within the state of Arkansas and other states 
who are interested in correctional program planning. 

Prior to 1960, there was very little national effort or 
interest in rehabilitating the imprisoned offender with a real- 
istic marketable skill so he could compete, upon release, with 
the outside work force. Currently, local, state and national 
attention is being focused on the field of correctional training. 

Individuals admitted to correctional institutions come from 
all walks of life with various degrees of education and work 
background. If recidivism is to be minimized and if society is to 
make maximum use of these potential employees with such varying 
experiences, effective training and job adjustment programs must 
be provided to promote their rehabilitation and conversion into 
productive workers and citizens. 



Harold W. Moore 
Director 
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INTRODUCTION 



Prior to the 19th century, jails were used to hold offenders to 
ensure their presence at trial or execution. If an individual were 
found guilty and given a sentence of less than death, h *ht have 
had his fingers cut off, be branded, or be banished. However, in the 
19th century imprisonment became accepted by society as a form of 
punishment . 

In recent years there has been much consideration given to the 

concept that work in a correctional institution should be viewed as a 

method of rehabilitating offenders rather than just as a means of pun- 
ishment for the prisoners. Too often work and training in correctional 
institutions are oriented toward institutional maintenance and govern- 
ment needs rather than toward the development of marketable skills. This 
work or training for work in a correctional institution may very well 

have relevance to an inmate as work and training in the free society. 

Although more than 100,000 persons leave Federal and state correc- 
tional institutions each year, few of them receive the types of training, 
while in the institution, which will enable them to compete successfully 
for jobs (9). The releasee, who enters the work force, is handicapped 
by his criminal record as well as by not being well trained. The employ- 
ment difficulties of a releasee are further compounded by the prevalence 
of state and local government restrictions on their employment. These 
restrictions may hinder the issuance of an automobile operator’s license 
or chauffeur’s license, obtaining a barber’s permit, or employment with 
government contractors (9). Since many bonding companies refuse to bond 
ex-prisoners, releasees are often unable to find jobs in financial 
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institutions and insurance companies. 

It seems reasonable that imprisonment should be viewed as not 
just for punishment but also for the purpose of creating desirable 
changes in attitudes and social outlook of the inmate, to equip the 
inmate with the proper work habits, and to offer marketable skixls to 
enable him to be gainfully employed upon release. 

Since there appears no better solution than to constrain and 
immobilize certain categories of offenders, there is a responsibility 
for providing the structure, support, and opportunity for restoration 

of these individuals. 

Purpose of the Study 

The purpose of this study was to ascertain the interests, attitudes, 
and desires of Arkansas inmates concerning occupational training while 
in prison. The study was designed to ascertain the following: 

a. The vocational interests of inmates as ascertained by the 
Kuder Vocational Preference Record, Form C. 

b. The extent to which inmates desired to receive occupational 
training. 

c. The preference of inmates for occupations that could feasibly 
be offered by correctional institutions. 

d . The relationship of vocational interests of inmates and occu- 
pational preferences. 

e. The relationship of selected variables related to character- 
istics of inmates and tne extent to which inmates desired to 
receive occupational training. 

f. The relationship of selected variables related to character- 
istics of inmates and the occupational preferences of inmates. 

g. The prestige rating of 25 occupations by inmates. 
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Variables Pertaining to Inmates 

For purposes of this study it was assumed that the variables noted 
below were appropriate as a basis for analyzing relationships, relevant 
to (a) the extent to which inmates desire to receive occupational train- 
ing and (b) occupational preferences of inmates. These variables are 
as follows : 

1. Age of inmate 

2. Educational level of inmate 

3. Number of times in juvenile institutions 

4. Length of sentence for current offense 

5. Vocational interest score 

6. Occupational training completed 

7. Employment status at time of offense 

8. Last occupation of inmate 

9. Marital status of int < „e 

10. Number of offenses committed 

11. Educational level of inmate's father 

12. Educational level of inmate's mother 

13. Occupation, of inmate's father 

Importance of the Study 

In a society that demands increasingly complex skills from those 
who would compete successfully, correctional institutions face a tremen- 
dous challenge to rehabilitate inmates socially and occupationally to be 
beneficial components in society. This suggests a real challenge to the 
Department of Corrections in Arkansas in view of the fact that there is 
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a lack of vocational training programs in operation within the correc- 



tional system. 

A recent study (46) revealed that 79 occupational programs are being 
offered in state and federal prisons of the United States for which there 
are no job openings. This Kray well be considered a national problem. 

It appears appropriate that consideration should be given to the 
vocational desires or aspirations of inmates. Pointer (34) stressed 
that in assuming the acceptance of the goal of rehabilitation, the 
interest of inmates and of their vocational training should not be sub- 



ordinated to the purpose of maintaining the institution. 

There appears to be an urgent need to strengthen training and job 
adjustment programs for inmates and releasees in order to promote rehab- 
ilitation and conversion into productive workers and citizens . If 
inmates are to acquire the needed job skills, it seems appropriate that 
they need to do so before release. 




Procedures 

The sample for this study consisted of 100 male inmates admitted 
to the Arkansas Department of Corrections, Grady, Arkansas, during March 
and April of 1969. 

Information presented in this study was obtained by use of a per- 
sonal data card, a questionnaire and the Kuder Preference Record, Form C. 
The desire of the inmates to participate in occupational training was 
ascertained by response to items on the questionnaire. Inmates who 
expressed a desire for occupational training were asked to indicate 
their first five choices of training based upon a list of occupational 
areas. The occupational areas consisted of the 36 known occupational 




openings (46) by reported titles, for which training could feasibly 
be offered in correctional institutions. 
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Rehabilitation personnel, located within the Arkansas Department 
of Correction, scheduled and administered the instruments utilized in 
this study to incoming inmates as part of their orientation. Incoming 
male inmates having reading difficulty were provided necessary assis- 
tance. In cases where it was necessary, the instruments were read to 
the inmate but not completed for him. 

Definition of Terms 

Corre ctional institutions include all prisons, reformatories, 
training schools,** and penal institutions. With greater emphasis being 
placed upon the rehabilitation training, the name correctional institu- 
tion is more appropriate for their role in our society, 

2. Correctional education includes organized training in the areas 
of academic, vocational, and social education. 

^ * Releasee is an inmate who has been returned to society by the 
correctional institution in which he was serving a prison sentence. 

4. Inmate is a person who is confined to a correctional institu- 
tion for a criminal offense. 

• Occupational training is training intended to prepare an inmate 
to earn a living in a chosen occupation. Vocational training and occu- 
pational training will be used as synonymous terms throughout this study. 
Employment opportunities refer to those areas of employment with 
a demand for employees as determined by the Employment Security Division 
and which would be available to individuals with a criminal record. 

7. Educational grade level refers to the reported highest grade 
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level completed unless stated as tested educational grade level. 

8. Inmate's desire refers to the interest, desire, and preference 
of occupational preparation of inmates while in prison. 

9. Recidivism is the returning to prior criminal habits after 
being released from a correctional institution. 

10. Vocational Interest refers to the expressed occupational inter- 
est, ambition, and desire of an inmate upon release and the ascertained 
interest of the inmate according to the Ruder Preference Record, Form C. 

11 • Occupational prestige refers to the perceived social status 
ranking of occupations. 



Results 

The findings reported in this publication are presented as a partial 
report of the doctoral dissertation by the same title. As previously 
stated, this study involved 100 male inmates admitted to the Arkansas 
Department of Corrections during March and April, 1969. 

Personal Characteristics of Inmates 

The distribution of inmates by selected personal characteristics 
is presented in the following five tables. 

Educational Level of Inmates . The educational attainment of the 
100 inmates ranged from none to 15 years, as shown in Table I. Twenty- 

i 

four per cent of the inmates completed 12 or more years of education, 
while 18 per cent of the inmates completed less than the eighth grade. 

The mean educational level for the inmates was 9.3 years. 



TABLE I 



EDUCATIONAL LEVEL OF INCOMING MALE INMATES 



Highest Grade Completed 


Number of Inmates 


16 


0 


15 


1 


14 


2 


13 


3 


12 


18 


11 


9 


10 


21 


9 


10 


8 


18 


7 


7 


6 


4 


5 


1 


4 


0 


3 


3 


2 


0 


1 


2 


0 


1 



N * 100; M = 9.3 years 



Perceptions of Occupations by Inmates . Boyles (4) indicated that 
most inmates regarded permanence of a job as more important than high 
pay. He found that most inmates, who were interested in high paying jobs, 
were either under 20 or over 50 years of age. In this study, 43 per cent 
of the inmates indicated that stability and security were most important 
in an occupation, as shown in Table II. Twenty-four per cent of the 
inmates rated high pay as the most important feature. Of the inmates 
interested in high pay, 42 per cent were under 20 years of age, and 29 
per cent were between 20 and 24 years of age. This indicated that 71 



per cent of the inmates were under 25 years of age. The availability 
of jobs locally and prestige of jobs appeared to be of little concern 
to the inmates. 
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TABLE XI 

PERCEPTIONS OF OCCUPATIONS BY INMATES 



Occupational Perception 


Number of Inmates 


Stable, secure future 


43 


High pay 


24 


Working conditions 


16 


Chance for advancement 


13 


Job available locally 


3 


Prestige 


1 



N - 100 



Employment Status of Incoming Inmates at Time of Offense . The 
employment status of the 100 inmates at the time of their offense is 
shown in Table III. Forty-one per cent of the inmates were unemployed, 
or employed only part-time, at the time of their offense. Such a high 
percentage of inmates without full-time employment may have been partly 
due to the fact that 22 per cent of them were 19 years of age or younger. 
It has been reported that employers are often reluctant to employ youth 
of this age due to military obligations and insurance restrictions. In 
view of these data, there appears a need for preparing inmates for 
marketable skills which would permit them to compete more successfully 
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upon release. Several of the inmates, who were employed full-time at 
the time of their offense, were working in low skill jobs and lacked 
sufficient skills to advance in their occupation. 



TABLE III 

EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF INCOMING INMATES AT TIME OF OFFENSE 



Employment Status 


Number of Inmates 


Unemployed 


23 


Employed part-time 


18 


Employed full-time 


54 


Employed full-time and part-time 


5 



N « 100 



Occupation of Father , Last Occupation of Inmate , and Aspired Occu- 
pation of Inmate . It appeared appropriate in this study to make some 
analysis pertaining to the occupational history and aspiration of the 
inmates. In Table IV is shown the distribution of responses of the 
inmates by occupational categories relevant to the occupations of their 
fathers, the last occupation of the inmates, and the aspired occupation 
of the inmates . 

The highest number of inmates indicated that the occupation of their 
father occurred in two categories; operatives and craftsmen and foremen, 
as indicated in Table IV. Also, the largest number of inmates reported 
that their last occupation was in these same two categories. Occupa- 
tions in these two categories were also aspired by the largest number of 
Inmates. Thirty-nine of the inmates did not indicate the occupation of 



their fathers. With few exceptions, the fathers were reported as 
deceased or retired. 



TABLE XV 

DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSES OF INMATES BY OCCUPATIONAL 
CATEGORIES: OCCUPATION OF FATHER, LAST OCCUPATION 

OF INMATE, AND ASPIRED OCCUPATION OF INMATE 



Number of Inmates Responding 

Occupational Occupation Last Occupation Aspired Occupation 

Categories of Father of Inmate of Inmate 



Professional 
and Technical 


4 


0 


4 


Farmers and 
Farm Managers 


8 


1 


0 


Managers, Officials 
and Proprietors 


4 


0 


2 


Clerical Workers 


0 


1 


1 


Sales Workers 


1 


2 


2 


Craftsmen and 
Foremen 


14 


24 


31 


Operatives 


17 


30 


21 


Private Household 
Workers 


0 


0 


0 


Service Workers 


4 


15 


6 


Farm Laborers and 
Foremen 


2 


7 


4 


Laborers, Except 
Farm and Mine 


4 


15 


6 


No Occupation 
Reported 


39 


5 


16 



n 



Prestige Rating of 25 Occupations by the Inmates 
The prestige ranking by the Arkansas inmates of 25 occupations as 
compared to the ranking of these occupations by 191 male and 190 female 
undergraduates at the University of Minnesota is shown in Table V. The 
prestige order of these occupations was rather stable. In surveying 
the social status of these occupations first in 1925, again in 1947, and 
most recently in 1967, there has been very little relative change in 
the prestige order of occupations in the American society during this 
42-year span. There was very little difference between the prestige 
value of the Arkansas incoming inmates and the 1967 Minnesota study, 
with the exception of truck driver and mail carrier. The inmates viewed 
a truck driver and a mail carrier nine places higher than the respondents 
in the 1967 study. Since these were ranked data, Spearman’s rank coef- 
ficient (rho) was used to ascertain the correlation of the two groups. 

In view of the nine-point deviation of truck driver and mail carrier, the 
prestige value of the Arkansas incoming inmates correlated at .899. From 
these results one may assume that the occupational prestige as valued by 
prison inmates is quite similar to prestige values of other members of 
the American society. 

Vocational Interest of Inmates as Ascertained by 
the Kuder Preference Record, Form C 

More of the incoming male inmates scored at or above the 50th per- 
centile in the artistic area of the Kuder Preference Record, Form C, 
than in any other area, as indicated in Table VI. The percentage of 
inmates scoring at or above the 50th percentile was as follows : artis- 

tic, 63 per cent; clerical, 61 per cent; literary, 55 per cent; musical, 
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TABLE V 



OCCUPATIONAL PRESTIGE VALUES OF 100 ARKANSAS INMATES 
AS COMPARED TO A 1967 MINNESOTA STUDY* 



Occupation 


Occupational Prestige Values 
1967 Group* Arkansas Inmates 


Deviation 


Physician 


1 


2 


-1 


Lawyer 

Superintendent 


2 


4 


-2 


of Schools 


3 


3 


0 


Banker 


4 


1 


+3 


Civil Engineer 


5 


5 


0 


Elementary School 


Teacher 


6 


8 


-2 


Foreign Missionary 


7 


9 


-2 


Army Captain 


8 


6 


+2 


Electrician 


' 9 


7 


+2 


Insurance Agent 


10 


11 


-1 


Carpenter 


11 


14 


-3 


Machinist 


12 


15 


-3 


Traveling Salesman 


13 


17 


-4 


Barber 


14 


13 


+1 


Soldier 


15 


16 


-1 


Plumber 


16 


20 


-4 


Grocer 


17 


18 


-1 


Mail Carrier 


18 


9 


+9 


Farmer 


19 


22 


-3 


Motorman 


20 


19 


+1 


Truck Driver 


21 


12 


+9 


Janitor 


22 


23 


-1 


Coal Miner 


23 


21 


+2 


Hod Carrier 


24 


24 


0 


Ditch Digger 


25 


25 


0 



The correlation between the rank orders (rho) was .899. 



* A 1967 Minnesota study conducted by Hakel, Hollmann, and Dunnette (18). 
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TABLE VI 



VOCATIONAL INTEREST OF INMATES AS ASCERTAINED BY THE 
KUDER VOCATIONAL PREFERENCE RECORD FORM C 



Distribution of Inmates by 
Kuder Percentile Scores 



Areas of Interest 


99-75 

Number 

4 


74-50 

Number 


49-25 

Number 


24-01 

Number 


Outdoor 


10 


17 


34 


19 


Mechanical 


12 


10 


33 


25 


Computational 


5 


28 


25 


22 


Scientific 


5 


18 


37 


20 


Persuasive 


9 


33 


28 


10 


Artistic 


18 


32 


cs 


6 


Literary 


* 

9 


35 


22 


14 


Musical 


18 


25 


20 


17 


Social Service 


24 


16 


31 


9 


Clerical 


16 


33 


20 


11 



- r ^; 1 




54 per cent; persuasive, 53 per cent; social service, 50 per cent, 
computational, 41 per cent; outdoor, 34 per cent; scientific, 28 per 
cent; and mechanical, 28 per cent. Due to a lack of comprehension, 20 
per cent of the 100 incoming male inmates could not complete the Kuder 
Preference Record, Form C. 



The Extent to Which Inmates Desired to Receive 
Occupational Training 

Eighty-nine per cent of the inmates expressed that they were inter- 
ested enough in occupational training to attend occupational classes 
after regular work hours while in prison. There were no inmates who 
expressed that they were not interested in occupational training under 
any condition. Based upon the findings noted in Table VII, it appeared 
that the 100 incoming inmates desired assistance to help them become 
better adjusted, productive, gainfully employed citizens. Assuming the 
inmates expressed their sincere desire, the findings indicated a real 
need for providing occupational training for Arkansas inmates. On the 
questionnaire these statements were not preceded with the numbers 0 
through 4. An inmate responding to all these statements with a no 
answer would be classified as "0" on the desire for training scale. 

At the Draper Correctional Center (49) , about 65 per cent of the 
inmates in vocational training had been granted earlier parole dates, 
but another 25 per cent postponed parole in order to finish the training 
program. Oklahoma inmates (32) admitted to training are requested to 
sign an agreement stating that they will forfeit parole if necessary to 
complete their training program. Forty-nine per cent of the Arkansas 
incoming inmates reported that, if they were able to receive occupational 
|| training in a desired area, that they would be willing to forfeit parole, 
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TABLE VII 

THE EXTENT TO WHICH INMATES DESIRED TO 
RECEIVE OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING 



Desire of Inmates for 
Occupational Training 


Number of Inmates 


4-1 would be interested even if it 
were necessary for me to continue 
my regular work assignments and 
attend occupational training 
after work hours. 


89 


3-1 would be interested if I could 
be released from my regular work 
assignments while in training. 


8 


2-1 would be interested if I could 
be released from all my regular 
work assignments while in training. 


2 


1 - I would like to receive training 
while in prison, but not under 
these conditions . 


1 


0 - I am not interested in receiving 
training while in prison. 


0 



N = 100 



if necessary, to complete their training. Also, 92 per cent of these 
inmates (as shown in Table VIII) expressed a willingness to take 
remedial courses to prepare themselves for occupational training, if 
necessary. 

Preference of Inmates for Occupations that Could Feasibly 
be Offered by Correctional Institutions 

The preference of inmates for occupations that could feasibly be 
offered by correctional institutions is shown in Table IX. A few 
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TABLE VIII 



WILLINGNESS OF INMATES TO TAKE REMEDIAL COURSES OR 
FORFEIT PAROLE IN ORDER TO COMPLETE 
OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING 



Desire to Complete 
Occupational Training 


Number of Inmates 


If necessary, I would be willing to 
take courses in math, writing, or 
reading to prepare me to enter an 
occupational training program. 


92 


If necessary, I would be willing to 
forfeit parole in order to complete . 
my occupational training. 


49 


N = 100 ' 



Inmates did not rank their five preferences of training; therefore, their 
responses are shown under the column "Non-Ranke d." The total responses 
revealed that inmates expressed their greatest preference in the follow- 
ing areas: chauffeur and driver, welding, mechanic and repairman, radio 

and television, and construction occupations. In 50 per cent of the 
occupational areas, fewer than 10 per cent of the inmates expressed a 
preference for training. Boyles (4) indicated that heavy equipment 
operation, welding, and auto mechanics attracted the most interest among 
North Dakota inmates. There appeared to be a high relationship of the 
three training areas of greatest preference by the inmates in the North 
Dakota study and the Arkansas incoming inmates. A majority of the 
Arkansas inmates, who indicated a preference for training in chauffeur 
and driver, expressed a desire to be a truck driver upon release. It 
would appear that truck driving and heavy equipment operation are quite 
similar in nature. Radio and television were ranked tenth in preference 
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TABU IX 

PREFERENCE OF TRAINING BY INMATES IN 36 OCCUPATIONAL 
AREAS CONSIDERED FEASIBLE FOR CORRECTIONAL TRAINING 



Responses of Inmates 

by Ranked Preference Non- 
Occupational Ranked 

Areas 1 2 3 4 5 Responses Total 



Drafting 



7 3 0 1 2 



Mathematics and 
Physical Sciences 
(Technicians) 

Medical & Dental 
Technology 



3 2 10 1 

3 0 2 2 0 



Occupations in Medi- 
cine & Health 52200 



Secretarial Work 



13 10 1 



4 

1 



Stenographer 
and Typist 

Office Machines 
Operator • 

General Office 
Clerk 

General Industry 
Clerk (Misc. 
Clerical) 

Housekeeper 

General Domestic 
Cleaning 

Male Nurse 
(Domestic Work) 

Chauffeur and 
Driver 

Waiter 



0 2 111 

6 4 2 2 1 

2 3 13 1 

0 0 0 0 3 

2 2 0 1 0 

2 0 0 0 1 

2 3 2 1 1 

11 12 9 3 4 

0 2 111 



0 

3 

1 



1 

0 

0 

2 

6 

2 



15 

8 

8 

13 

7 

5 

18 

11 

4 

5 

3 

11 

45 

7 



o 
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TABLE IX continued 



s 



| 

i 

j 



i 



Responses of Inmates Non- 

Occupational by Ranked Preference Ranked 

Areas 1 2 3 4 5 Responses Total 



Cook 

Kitchen Worker 



0 3 3 2 1 

2 15 0 1 



6 

0 



15 

9 



Personal Service 
(Porter) 0 

Occupations in 
Laundering & 

Cleaning 2 

Processing Leather 
and Textiles 1 

Machinist 2 

Toolmaker 1 

Metal Machining 0 

Mechanic and Repair- 
man (Motor 

Vehicle) 6 

Mechanic and 
Machinery 

Repairman 1 

Modelmaker and 
Patternmaker 0 

Machine Shop 1 

Jewelry Occupations 1 

Radio and TV 2 

Manufacturing and 
Repair of Products 0 

Building of 

Aircraft 1 



0 111 2 

0 4 4 3 2 

0, 2 2 0 3 

6 4 3 3 3 

3 2 2 0 1 

10 10 1 

9 9 3 4 5 

4 4.5 3 2 

0 0 0 1 . 0 

4 3 4 6 2 

113 1 0 

1 8 8 5 4 

0 13 1 2 

3 0 4 3 0 



5 



15 

8 

21 

9 

3 



36 



19 
1 

20 
7 

28 

7 

11 
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TABLE IK continued 



Occupational 

Areas 


Responses of Inmates 
by Ranked Preference 

1 2 3 4 5 


Non** 

Ranked 

Responses 


Total 


Welder 


9 


4 


2 


10 


8 


7 


40 


Construction 

Occupations 


8 


1 


1 


6 


6 


4 


26 


Service Station 
Attendant 


1 


0 


4 


0 


5 


0 


10 


Transportation 

Equipment 


1 


1 


3 


1 


6 


2 


14 


Moving and 
Storage 


0 


1 


0 


1 


4 


3 


9 


Packaging, Labeling 
and Bottling 


0 




0 


1 


0 


1 


2 



N - 100 



by the North Dakota inmates and, although construction occupations 
were not listed, those inmates ranked bricklaying sixth and carpentry 
seventh . 

Relationship t Vocational Interests of Inmates 
and Occupational Preference 

The Kuder Preference Record, Form C, was used to ascertain the 
interests of the incoming inmates by measuring preferences in 10 broad 
areas. There did not appear to be a high relationship between the first 
preference for occupational training by the inmates and their Kuder per- 
centile score in the preferred area. Seventy per cent of the Inmates 
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who completed the Kuder and preferred training In a mechanical occupa- 
tion, scored below the 50th percentile on the Kuder profile*. Two fac- 
tors should be considered regarding this information. First, the 
occupational choices were forced choices and secondly, a high percentage 
of the occupations were mechanical in nature. There is a broad spectrum 
of occupations which fall within the mechanical category. 

On the Kuder Preference Record, Form C, 63 per cent of the inmates 
scored at or above the 50th percentile in artistic, but only 28 per cent 
scored at or above the 50th percentile in mechanical. 

The inmates were asked to indicate the kind of work that they would 

like best to do upon release from prison. Most of the inmates preferred 

< 

mechanical occupations upon release. 

Relationship of Selected Variables 
and Desire for Training 

In analyzing the relationships of 13 variables pertaining to personal 
characteristics of the inmates and the extent that inmates desired occu- 
pational training, it appeared that almost without exception the inmates 
aspired for training regardless of age, education, . or any other variable 
studied. 

Thirty-two per cent of the inmates reported that they had received 
no previous occupational training, nine per cent did not indicate the 
number of months, and 19 per cent reported nine months or less of occupa- 
tional training. This accounted for 60 per cent of the inmates in the 
study and revealed that these inmates were lacking in occupational train- 
ing. 

r 

j 9 • 
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Relationship of Selected Variables 
and Preference of Training 

A majority of the Incoming Inmates, who expressed a preference for 
the five training areas which received the greatest preference, were 
under 25 years of age; had attained an eighth grade education or more 
but were not high school graduates; had never been In a juvenile insti- 
tution; had a sentence of four years or less; and had received less 
than 10 months of occupational training. 

Fifty per cent or more of the Incoming inmates who preferred 

training in the five occupational areas, were full-time employees at the 

time of their offense. Also, a majority of the incoming inmates who 

* 

preferred training in the five areas, reported their last occupation as 
being an operative or craftsman and foreman. 

SUMMARY 

The following is presented as a summary of the findings of this 
study. 

1, Inmates recognize the importance of a stable, secure future as 
the most important feature of a job rather than chance for ad- 
vancement, high pay, local employment, or working conditions. 

# *t 

2, Prison inmates tend to have occupational prestige values quite 
similar to other individuals in the American society. 

3, The incoming inmates indicated a desire to receive occupational 
training to the extent that 89 per cent expressed a willingness 
to do their regular work assignments in addition to attending 
occupational training while in prison. Ninety- two per cent 
were willing to take remedial courses, If necessary, to prepare 



for occupational training. Forty-nine per cent expressed a 
willingness to forfeit parole, if necessary, to complete an 
occupational training program. 

4. Inmates aspire for occupational training regardless of their 
age, education, or any other variable studied. 

5. Appropriate occupational education offerings for prison inmates 
appeared to be courses in driving, welding, mechanic and re- 
pairman, radio and television, and construction occupations. 

6. A majority of the incoming inmates who expressed a preference 
for the five training areas, were under 25 years of age; had 
attained an eighth-grade education or more but were not high 
school graduates, had never been in a juvenile institution; 

ti 

had a sentence of four years or less; and had received less than 

% 

10 months of occupational training. 

7. Forty-one per cent of the inmates in this study did not have 
full-time employment at the time of their present offense. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The following recommendations were made: 

1. Extensive efforts should be expended to plan and initiate courses 
in occupational training for prison inmates. Such planning and 
development should be based upon meeting the needs of inmates 
for maximum employability in occupations with a future. 

2. It is recommended that extensive basic education courses be 
established and that a concentrated effort be made to encourage 
the educationally deficient inmate to participate. Some inmates 
are so educationally deficient that they cannot adequately 
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benefit from occupational training. 

3. It is recommended that additional studies be conducted deal- 
ing with Arkansas prison Inmates for the purpose of providing 
a basis for program planning in education and training. 
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